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EVIDENCE OF CIRCULAR KIVAS IN WESTERN UTAH 

RUINS 

By NEIL M. JUDD 

DURING the course of a recent archaeological reconnoissance 1 
of western Utah, conducted under the auspices of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, two distinct types of pre- 
historic habitations were observed: (i) Rude huts, circular in 
shape and built of leaning logs covered with layers of osiers, grass, 
and clay, in succession; and (2) rectangular houses the vertical 
walls of which had been constructed entirely of adobe mud. Habi- 
tations of this second type commonly occur in groups, forming 
villages or communities of detached dwellings the relationship of 
which, one to the other, suggests that coming together of individual 
families or clans which later resulted in the complex, many-storied 
homes of the ancient cliff-dwellers and the modern Pueblo Indians. 

Two such groups have already been completely exposed, one 
at Beaver City, in Beaver county, the other at Paragonah in Iron 
county. In both of these aboriginal villages the principal dwellings 
were rectangular in outline; their walls had been constructed of 
superposed masses of plastic adobe, forced into position and 
smoothed by the hands of the workmen. 2 The roofs of these houses 
had been flat and built after the manner most common to primitive 
structures throughout the Southwest. Absence of lateral doorways 
indicates the prevalence of roof openings and the probable use of 
the roof as a platform whereon many of the lesser household tasks 
were oftentimes performed. 

The present paper, however, has no interest in mere habitations, 
except in so far as they relate to adjacent buildings the remains 
of which bear certain similarities to circular kivas of the San Juan 
drainage. The wall fragments of one such structure were dis- 

1 Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. 66, no. 3; 1915; vol. 66, no. 17, 1916. 
8 See Holmes Anniversary Volume, p. 250. 
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Fig. 3. — Ground plan of Beaver City, Utah. 
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covered in each of the two house-groups before mentioned; it is 
to these remains that attention should be directed for the presence 
in western Utah of circular kivas, if such they be, occurring in 
villages of detached adobe dwellings, must have a very obvious 
bearing upon our present conception of the origin and distribution 
of the ancient Pueblo peoples. 

In the Beaver City mound the relative position of the circular 
room to the neighboring houses is indicated by a ground plan (fig. 3) 1 
of the prehistoric village. It is well to note that although four 
distinct levels of occupancy were observed here, the upper three 
could not be traced in their entirety, and were most apparent only 
in that portion of the mound lying between the so-called kiva and 
the northern series of rooms. These superposed layers, however, 
seem to represent chiefly the rapid accumulation of campfire debris 
and wind-driven earth in and about temporary structures which 
sheltered most of the domestic activities of the little community. 

Of the walls in the circular room only two small segments re- 
mained. These were of adobe, not more than eight inches thick, 
and had been constructed in the same mariner as those in the 
secular structures. Occupying approximately the center of the 
building was a rimmed fireplace; about this were four postholes, 
marking the former position of roof supports. Smaller postholes, 
following the inner circumference of the room, suggest that addi- 
tional pillars were found necessary after completion of the structure. 

Attention should be directed to two similar holes just outside 
a continuation' of the eastern wall. Although nothing else re- 
mained to justify the belief it seems not unlikely that thin walls, 
connecting the posts which filled these holes with other posts stand- 
ing just within the room, may have formed a passageway which 
served approximately the same purpose as the so-called ventilator 
or ceremonial opening in circular rooms of the San Juan drainage. 

An adobe partition joined the south wall-segment, forming a 
triangular bin. At the western end of this, occuping a shallow, 
basin-like depression and covered with a two-inch layer of tamped 
earth, lay the skeleton of a middle-aged male. The presence of 

1 Proceedings of the Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists, p. 121. 
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the burial resulted in a low platform, the general appearance of 
which warranted the belief that it had proved no serious obstacle 
to the ceremonies which subsequently occurred within the building. 
The ruins of a second circular room, similar to the first, were 
exposed in the spring of 1916 during the course of excavations at 
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Fig. 4. 

Paragonah, about forty miles south of Beaver City. In general, 
the buildings comprising this second house-group formed a less 
compact community than those in the village first mentioned. 
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Like it, however, the Paragonah mound furnished evidence that 
temporary structures were erected with comparative freedom be- 
tween the rectangular dwellings and even above the ruins of razed 
houses. 

Of the lower walls in the Paragonah kiva, nearly one-half 
remained in an upright position. The northern side, although 
only twenty inches in height, sloped outward twenty-two inches 
from the perpendicular and may account for the early abandonment 
of the structure. That repeated attempts had been made to check 
the settling of the wall at this point is evident both from the quan- 
tities of debris which had been banked against the outer side and 
from the several superposed coatings of adobe plaster, each one of 
which proved thicker at the top than at the bottom. 

That this structure had been circular in form is plainly shown 
by' the accompanying diagram (fig. 4). It will be noticed also, 
that an opening or passageway, one wall of which still remained, 
appears at the northeastern side of the room — an opening which 
may be likened to similarly orientated passageways occurring in 
recognized kivas. In the middle of the floor is to be found the 
usual rimmed fireplace; it was filled with sand and ashes, and 
covered by masses of burned roof adobe, each bearing impressions 
of the timbers, etc., upon which it had formerly rested. 

Unlike that in the circular structure at Beaver City, the roof 
of this building had not been supported by posts set about the 
fireplace. For this reason it seems entirely plausible that the 
weight of the heavy covering had proved too great for the thin 
earthen walls, finally causing their collapse as noted on the northern 
side. Postholes on opposite sides of the room indicate that two 
pillars had been erected before final abandonment of the room. 

A third circular building (fig. 5), plainly a kiva, was associated 
with a small group of unattached cliff-houses in Cottonwood 
canyon, near Kanab in Kane county, a few miles north- of the 
Arizona border. The structure averaged fourteen feet in diameter; 
its highest standing walls measured six feet. A fireplace, lined with 
stone, occupied the middle of the floor. 

Excepting at the eastern quarter, the lower wall of this room 
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was faced with sandstone slabs, averaging twenty inches in height. 
One of these covered the opening to a small tunnel the outer end 
of which had been destroyed during accumulation of the talus in 
front of the cave. The entrance to this passage had been con- 
structed with considerable care. Cedar sticks formed a lintel 




Fig. 5. — Plan of structures in Cottonwood canyon, Arizona. 



upon which rested the superposed masonry; the door already men- 
tioned, a stone slab slightly smaller and more carefully trimmed 
than the others, leaned against upright cushions of adobe, standing 
within and at each side of the opening. From the quantities of 
roofing material extant it is evident that the room had been covered 
with successive layers of logs, willows, cedar bark, and clay, and that 
the roof had remained in position long after abandonment of the 
village. 

This kiva, like the circular, adobe rooms in the Beaver City and 
Paragonah mounds, was a plain-walled structure, being furnished 
with neither buttresses, banquettes, nor wall pockets for the storage 
of ceremonial materials. As in the others, also, a round fireplace 
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occupied the approximate center of the building but no indications 
occur of other recognized kiva furniture. 

From an examination of their meager remains and without 
especial consideration of the probable relationship existing between 
them and the adjacent secular rooms, it would appear that the 
circular structures associated with villages of ancient adobe dwell- 
ings throughout western Utah are in fact ceremonial chambers 
and that, while not wholly like the well-known kivas of the San 
Juan drainage, they are, nevertheless, structures which may have 
exerted a very marked influence upon the round rooms in the 
locality last mentioned. 

The archaeological reconnoissance of western Utah is not yet 
complete but the results so far obtained indicate that at least one 
of the units which comprised the complex cliff-dweller or prehistoric 
Pueblo culture found its origin north and west of the Rio Colorado. 
It seems evident, furthermore, that there originated in the semi- 
desert valleys of western Utah a circular type of ceremonial room 
which, if not the immediate precursor of the kiva as found through- 
out the entire San Juan drainage, at least played a very important 
part in determining the final form of that structure, now so generally 
recognized as the focus of most communal activities in prehistoric 
Pueblo villages. 

United States National Museum, 
Washington, D. C. 



